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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



were greatly pleased to meet him and Mrs. Foster in their 
beautiful and attractive home. 

Ex-Senator George W. Edmunds, who was chosen per- 
manent president, presided at all the sessions of the Con- 
ference. He greatly pleased all the delegates by the 
fairness, ability, dignity and impressiveness with which 
he conducted the proceedings, and by the cordial manner 
in which he entered into the spirit of the occasion. The 
venerable statesman presiding over this body of distin- 
guished Americans, met in the interests of the greatest of 
modern movements, strikingly reminded us in many ways 
of another eminent American who presided over a dis- 
tinguished gathering, from many nations, at the World's 
Peace Congress in London in 1890, — the late Hon. David 
Dudley Field, who would have esteemed it the crowning 
privilege of a lifetime to have seen this Washington 
Conference. 

The speaking in the Conference was mostly of a high 
order, the addresses of Carl Schurz, Edward Atkinson, 
Dr. Gates, Hon. J. Randolph Tucker, President Eliot and 
President Patton, being particularly strong and full of 
moral conviction. There was evidence of haste and want 
of preparation in some parts of the programme, but this 
was unavoidable because of the brief time in which the 
Conference was gotten up. The New York committee, 
through whose agency chiefly the Conference was organ- 
ized, deserve great credit for the high degree of success 
attained under the circumstances. 

But beyond the eminence of its personnel and the high 
character of the addresses delivered, the Conference was 
chiefly interesting as an unmistakable sign of a great 
movement which is rapidly sweeping into its currents all 
the intelligent classes of English-speaking people on both 
sides of the sea. The spirit of this movement was clearly 
manifest in the sessions of the Conference. There was 
earnestness, deep feeling, sentiment if you please, con- 
trolled generally but rising at times to unmistakable 
enthusiasm, in which one could feel the beatings of the 
pulse of the multitudes of friends of the cause through- 
out the land. 

It is not possible at the present moment to say what 
the practical results of the Conference will be. No at- 
tempt was made to draw up a scheme for a system of 
arbitration between this country and Great Britain. 
Only a few of the delegates thought this desirable. Most 
thought it wholly impracticable. A strong declaration, 
admirably drawn by the committee on resolutions was 
made and a committee of five appointed to draft a me- 
morial and present it to President Cleveland. A stand- 
ing committee of twenty-five was named to further carry 
out the purposes of the Conference. We do not expect 
any marked immediate results, but sooner or later the 
large, intelligent and determined constituency represented 
by this remarkable convention will receive a hearty re- 
sponse from the national authorities to its wise, practi- 



cable and patriotic demands. A permanent system of ar- 
bitration between the English-speaking nations is as cer- 
tain of realization as anything can be which is not already 
accomplished. The days are not many till we shall 
see it. 



EUROPE IN AFRICA. 

The recent disaster to the Italian forces in Abyssinia 
has brought suddenly to the front again the whole ques- 
tion of the European occupation of Africa. The course 
taken by the Italian government since the battle of Adowa, 
though condemned by a large section of the better citizens 
of the peninsula, and that of the English government in 
support of the Italian policy and of " British inter- 
ests," though likewise condemn ed by the opposition in 
Parliament and by many prominent Englishmen outside, 
leaves no doubt that the " method of Caesar " employed 
in the colonization of Africa is still to be followed in 
maintaining European interests in the Dark Continent. 

We had hoped that the days of Cassar were over and 
that "the days of the Son of Man" had come for the 
African races, and that hereafter the barbarism and ag- 
gressiveness of the sword were to give place to the con- 
quering and civilizing power of truth, justice, love and 
peace. But for the present Caesar is king. As one 
thinks of the dreary history of European dealing with the 
African natio ns, one can not help having a vision rise 
before him of what might have been the condition of the 
Continent if the methods of Livingstone had been faith- 
fully followed in its conquest, as they ought to have been 
followed. 

It is not the abandonment of Africa which is desirable. 
Europe ought to be in Africa. The Dark Continent 
ought to be conquered by European civilization, so far as 
this is really civilized. But the method, — what ought 
that to be? It is a pitiable excuse for the colonial tyran- 
ny, falseness and jealousies of the European Nations to 
say that Africa is better off under European control than 
it would otherwise be. Africa is indefinitely worse off 
under European control, such as it has had, than it would 
have been under the right sort. The most strenuous op- 
ponent of Great Britain's course in Egypt in the past, and 
of her present Dongola expedition in particular, readily 
grants the real services rendered by her to the Nile coun- 
try and to South Africa. But this is only to grant that 
Great Britain is not all tyrant and falsehood. The real 
Christian civilization prevailing so largely among her 
people has filtered into the lands where she has gone, in 
spite of the sword, the deceit, the falseness and the greed. 
But the good done does not justify the wrong3 commit- 
ted and still to be committed, if the present policy con- 
tinues. 

In this connection we take pleasure in quoting a para- 
graph from a letter recently received from one of the 
foremost of the English peace workers. He says ; 
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"We are in a bad way on this side of the Atlantic! 
For years I have fought against this continued occupation 
of Egypt ; but we have hoped and hoped that the govern- 
ment would 'come out of Egypt,' as they always said 
they would. And now the prospect of their doing so 
seems more distant than ever, if they undertake the con- 
quest and 'civilization' of the Soudan. The design seems 
to me fraught with many dangers and with terrible re- 
sponsibilities. The British public at large think that the 
great services which we have undoubtedly rendered to the 
Fellaheen, and to Egypt generally, make it our duty to 
remain ; but is it our duty to undertake the protection and 
regeneration of foreign lands, at the cost of our good 
name for fidelity to promises, at the costs of wars, and of 
making an enemy of France ? I do not think so." 

Nor do we think so. Great Britain ought at once to 
fulfil her oft-repeated pledges and give up the occupation 
of Egypt ; that is, if the continued occupation of the 
countrv has to be accompanied by a constant national lie. 
It is of course possible, and even probable, that if she 
would once for all put herself in an honorable and frank 
relation to France on the subject, she might remain with- 
out polluting herself with falsehood. But she is almost 
certain not to do this, just as she is certain to continue 
the false military policy which has forced her into the 
Dongola expedition. 

Of the Italian colonial enterprise in Abyssinia, there is 
not a favorable syllable to be said. There is no good in 
it, nor has there ever been. Those Italians are right who 
demand that the whole thing shall be abandoned. But 
Cse3ar is still imperator in Rome, as of old. 

France prides herself in holding control of the whole 
northwest quarter of Africa. But what has she done for 
African civilization? For Dahomey, for instance, or any 
other part of the vast territory ? Yet she would like to 
get the mastery of the whole continent. She is jealous of 
England for every foot of territory the latter controls. 
She wants it herself. That is why the ill-feeling in 
France is so great toward England on account of recent 
English movements in Egypt, and were it not that the 
French government is so absorbed with the question of 
taxation, nobody can tell how soon the smouldering fire 
might break forth. 

Russia is said to have armed king Menelek's forces ; 
Germany is " interested " in the success of the Trans- 
vaal ; England is said to be about to " pour troops" into 
South Africa ; Delagoa Bay does not yet know who is 
finally to have it. And so the poor continent is every- 
where the prey of European greed, hatred and aggres- 
sion, utterly unworthy of nations claiming to possess even 
a small modicum of Christian character. 

The ravages of the Cuban war still continue. In spite 
of all the efforts of the Spanish forces, the insurgents are 
as strong to-day as ever, being constantly recruited by 
ftllibusters. 



BUSINESS AND WAR. 

Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has recently returned from 
a trip through the West. He reports that he found 
business everywhere generally depressed and that this 
depression was attributed primarily to the war scares. 
There had been a general revival of business in the fall, 
but this had been suddenly checked by the unsettled con- 
ditions at Washington. 

What Mr. Depew found to be true of the West is true 
of the whole country. The panic in the stock market on 
the 18th and 19th of December, by which it was esti- 
mated that a thousand millions of dollars was lost, was 
of short duration and could easily have been borne, as 
it affected principally but one class of persons. But 
this panic was immediately followed by a feeling of gen- 
eral uneasiness throughout the country, which has seri- 
ously affected and continues to affect more or less every 
department of business. Nor are we likely, from present 
indications, very soon to rally from its disturbing effects. 
The mischief of it all is that the burden falls most heavily 
where it is hardest to bear, that is, upon the working 



Is the commercial argument against war and war- 
scares a legitimate one? It is confessedly a powerful 
one, and has been employed during the last few weeks 
with great effectiveness. But is it right to use it? Is 
it a worthy, manly, patriotic argument, or a low, mer- 
cenary one? That it is the latter has been asserted from 
two entirely different if not opposite points of view. 

It has been charged, on the one hand, by some of the 
friends of peace, that the recent widespread manifesta- 
tion of sentiment in both this country and Great Britain 
against an Anglo-American war has no moral signifi- 
cance but has proceeded from purely mercenary motives. 
On the other hand, it has been insinuated that commer- 
cial considerations, which have been assumed to lie at the 
basis of the anti-war demonstration, are unworthy of 
patriots, who ought to be ready to uphold the dignity 
and honor of their country at whatever financial sacri- 
fices. Business men, business houses, and chambers of 
commerce have been accused of selfishness and meanness 
of spirit because they have protested emphatically and 
almost unanimously against the recent flippant jingoistic 
war-talk. 

The charge that the movement to prevent war and to 
render it forevermore impossible between people of 
Anglo Saxon blood had its orign in mercenary motives 
is not true. The business interests of the country were 
not the first to speak out nor have they been the chief 
support of the movement, though they have done their 
part nobly and effectively. 

But, after all, is not the business argument against 
war a moral argument of a very high order? Certainly 
it seems to us to be so. It may be granted that if war 



